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chez nous. Apr£s avoir vaillatnment sur- 

niont<» tout d'obstacles esp^rons que la Louisi- 

ane se re'veillera, qu'elle acceptera, sans plus 

attendre, les id^es nouvelles, et secondera de 

tout son pouvoir les promoteurs du progres 

intellectual parmi lesquels, M. Alcee Fortier 

occupe une place distinguee. 

M. Augustin. 
Newcomb College, La. 



ANGLO-SAXON. 

A First Book in Old English. Grammar, 
Reader, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Al- 
bert S. Cook, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. 
Boston : Ginn & Company, 1894. 

It cannot be said that of the making of histori- 
cal English grammars there is no end, for, to 
tell the truth, there is just a beginning. The 
distinguishing feature of the new treatises 
upon English grammars is that the "histori- 
cal " method is being closely followed. Since 
Koch, in Germany, and Sweet, in England, 
have developed their grammatical work along 
historical lines, we have ceased to use the 
faulty compilations published by enterprising 
school-book firms. In this country Prof. 
March's ' Anglo-Saxon Grammar ' introduced 
into our higher colleges a comparative study 
of English grammar. 

But we are advancing. A short time since 
Prof. Cook gave a fresh and onward impulse 
to grammatical study when he translated 
Siever's 'Old English Grammar,' a work 
scientifically arranged and full of new matter, 
but a work often more puzzling than elucida- 
tive to the beginner, because of its unusual 
terminology and confusing lists of exceptions 
from the Old English dialects. This difficulty 
has been recognized by Prof. Cook, and the 
result is a simplified book from his hands, 
entitled, 'First Book in Old English.' 

This First Book is intended as a primer for 
the student desirous of acquiring an acquaint- 
ance with the beginnings not only of the 
English language, but also of the English 
literature. It, therefore, consists of two parts : 
(i) a Grammar and (ii) a Reader with a vocabu- 
lary. The grammatical part contains chapters 
on phonology, inflection, formation of words, 
syntax and prosody. 



There has been a noticeable tendency on the 
part of all writers on Anglo-Saxon to shirk the 
difficulties presented in the phonology of our 
Old English tongue, because, as Korner open- 
ly confesses, it is "von besonderer Schwier- 
igkeit unci geringem Nutzen." But both, 
Profs. Sweet and Cook, have given a scheme 
of pronunciation which cannot fail to enlighten 
teacher and student upon this hitherto neglect- 
ed and perplexing suhject. True, there are 
many obstacles to be overcome. Old English 
pronunciation has some curious phenomena 
such as the i-, o-, ti-, and palatal-umlauts, 
breakings and ablauts. These terms we owe 
to German investigators, and Prof. Cook has 
done well to give them their German form 
rather than to substitute a set of translations 
which require a double set of explanations, as 
the reader of Sweet's grammar will find, to his 
sorrow. 

Prosody is another department of Old Eng- 
lish study which has been ignored. This is 
partly because Old English verse will not al- 
low itself to be studied after the old methods. 
As Prof. Gummere remarks, "Our old metre 
inclines, like our ancestors themselves, to 
violence." And we have not solved the diffi- 
culties by forcing upon it the terminology of 
classic versification. Strength or accent is the 
i important element in the Old English verse ; 
j therefore, the foot-measurement represents a 
very different idea from that of the foot as 
employed in Latin and Greek prosody, where 
the primary value is quantity. Prof. Cook's 
examples of the different types of the hemis- 
tich will quickly reveal this. It is very hard 
to get poetry and music out of some of the 
verses of Old English, especially when more 
than three unstressed syllables occur together. 
And if we bear in mind that the reciter of 
these poems had a powerful voice to empha- 
size these accented syllables, and could there- 
by accentuate the alliterated words, we can 
fancy something of the effect of force produc- 
ed by lines which do not easily fit into our 
metrical schemes. 

The Reader, with its vocabulary, furnishes 
ample material for the beginner. His curiosi- 
ty will certainly be aroused by the prose 
selections which are chosen from the works of 
Alfred, jElfric, Wulfstan and the venerable 
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Bede, representative of Old English history, 
homily and romance. The poetical excerpts 
have been taken from three of the most impor- 
tant Anglo-Saxon poems, 'Beowulf,' 'Judith,' 
and 'Andreas.' All these are carefully edited 
with full explanatory notes. In the head-note 
to the selection from 'Andreas ' is the follow- 
ing warning, "Bits of translation and interest- 
ing comments (not always correct) are 

given by Brooke, 'Hist. Early Eng. Lit.'" 
This caution is timely. As to the Appendices 
to the Reader, attention should be called to 
No. iv. It contains a discussion of the Old 
English Dialects, their likeness and difference 
as to vowel systems, with a few illustrating 
specimens of the three non-West Saxon dia- 
lects. First, there is the Northumbrian with 
Casdmon's Hymn, Bede Death Song and 
the Matthew version of the 'Day of Judg- 
ment ' ; second, the Mercian with the Matthew 
version of the ' Day of Judgment ' and Psalm 
xx., from the Vesparian Psalter; and third, 
the Kentish with Lufa's ' Confirmation of her 
Bequest,' and the so-called Kentish Hymn. 

The other Appendices, i, ii, and iii, mention 
useful books for the study of Old English ; 
correspondences of Old English with Modern 
German vowels and an extract from the 
Greek, relating to Andrew's negotiations with 

the Steersman. 

Charles F. McClumpha. 
University of the City of New York. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

French Reader for Advanced Classes; Conies 
el nouvelles modernes. Choisis et annotes 
par Paul Bercy, B.L., L. D., Director of 
P. Bercy's School of Languages. New 
York : William R. Jenkins, 8vo, pp. iv, 333. 
1893- 

Moliere, L'Avare. Edited by Theodore 
Henckels, B. 6s S., Instructor in French 
in Harvard University. Boston : Ginn & 
Company, 8vo, pp. xxi, 142. 1894. 

George Sand, Marianne. Edited with ex- 
planatory notes by Theodore Henckels, 
B. es S., Agrege\ Instructor in French at 
Harvard University. New York : Henry 
Holt & Company, 8vo, pp. 90. 1893. Paper. 

Brander Matthews has told us that the 



French are the best short-story writers in the 
world. Certain it is that the French writers 
of today excel in these tales, clear-cut and 
polished, where we see unfolded in a few 
pages a bit of sprightly comedy or a serious 
and pathetic episode. The conte has lately 
become a very popular kind of reprint. It has 
also adapted itself well to the needs of our 
college classes. The few collections offered 
us heretofore have been very cordially receiv- 
ed, and recent editions of stories or sketches 
from Daudet and Balzac appear not less 
welcome. 

The editor of the ' French Reader ' before 
us judges, and very rightly, that there is room 
for more of these short stories. Some typical 
ones, like ' La Derniere Classe,' ' Le Siege de 
Berlin,' 'La Parure,' have done much service, 
but there are still many joyaux pricieux 
which have not yet been made available for 
teacher and student. The editor wishes, in 
justice to the brilliant conteurs of the present 
day, to offer a collection of stories which shall 
be more representative than anything present- 
ed heretofore. He has accordingly brought 
together thirty conies el nouvelles, averaging 
eight or nine pages each, selected from eight- 
een authors. The list of writers includes 
Bourget, Coppee, Daudet (and his brother), 
HaleVy, Lemaitre, de Maupassant, Theuriet. 

The stories thus grouped form a very at- 
tractive volume ; their general tone is good ; 
few, if any, of them are flat or uninteresting. 
The sad and the gay are well mingled, though 
the pathetic tone is, perhaps, the more promi- 
nent. The first selection of the book, ' Le 
Miroir,' partakes rather too much of the nature 
; of a fairy story for the initial feature of an 
advanced reader, but the most of those that 
follow are more dignified, while they do not 
lack in spirit and vivacity. Two of the se- 
lections are in the line of a scene of comedy. 

About sixty pages of notes are added. 
These translate difficult passages and idioms, 
or explain historical allusions. No biographic- 
al notices of the authors are introduced. 
Indeed, in a reader of this nature such notices 
are, perhaps, uncalled for ; in lieu of these, the 
editor has added, at the close of the volume, 
an alphabetical list of the writers drawn from, 
with dates of their birth. The book is well 
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